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battalion  task,  force.  A  review  of  past  and  fcreion  experience  wion 
mechanized  operations  examines  nc'w  the  issue  of  sufficient  dism.ounted 
infantr/  to  support  tactical  doctrine  has  been  addressed.  Experiences  of 
serving  officers  in  the  execution  of  U.S.  tactical  doctrine  with  the  current 
battalion  task  force  structure  in  Europe  and  at  the  National  Training 
Center  are  next.  Finally,  conclusions  concerning  'whether  or  not  current 
structure  supports  doctrine  are  made  fromi  a  comparison  of  current  and 
past  experience  in  light  of  U.S.  tactical  doctrine.  - 

This  study  finds  that  doctrinal ly  assigned  missions  'which  recuire 
speed  and  maneuverability  of  firepower  to  destroy  an  attacking  or 
defending  enemy  are  supported  by  the  current  battalion  task  •'orce 
structure  'with  its  inherent  lew  dismount  strength.  Hc'wever,  'when  eitne'' 
doctrine  or  leadership  ignore  the  inherent  manpc'wer  limitation  •‘ound 
mechanized  forces  and  assign  missions  or  develop  plans  I'ecummg 
considerac'e  mar.po'wer  over  an  extended  period  of  tim.e,  then  cur''e''t 
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’eaders,  its  soldiers,  and  its  organizations.  It  is  exoected  tnat  tnis 
tactical  croflciency  'vVill  lay  the  grotindv/ork  for  cperaticnai  success  in 
accordance  with  the  Clausewitizian  theoretical  propcsitlon  that  tactica’ 
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0^  a  fi2w  in  the  tactical  structure  of  U.S.  mechanized  forces  which  would 
m.sKe  them  ineffective  in  combat.  It  would  follow  that  this  tactical 
’■"effectiveness  would  lead  to  operational  failure.  The  former  commander 
of  the  2d  .Vm;ored  Division,  M6  Richard  SchoUes,  questioned  his  division  s 
effectiveness  in  com, bat  due  to  the  low  dismount  strength  of  its  company 
and  battalion  level  combined  arms  organizations.  ‘ 

Success  at  the  brigade  and  division  level  is  dependent  in  large  part 
•jpon  the  combat  power  generated  by  the  ten  battalion  task  forces  in  the 
hands  of  the  three  brigade  ccmm.anders,  just  as  corps  and  arm.y  groups  are 
dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  maneuver  divisions  to  accomplish  thei^ 
assigned  missions.  Consequently,  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  str-jctu'e 
of  the  battalion  task  force  which  significantly  reduces  the  combat  cower 
of  the  maneuver  battalions  would  decrease  the  liklihood  of  operaticna: 


D.S.  com, Pined  arms  tactical  doctrine  is  articulated  in  Ffl  lOC-5, 
Oneraticns.  To  execute  this  combined  arms  doctrine  successfully, 
tactical  leaders  must  be  given  an  appropriate  mix  of  combat,  combat 
suppcrt,  ana  cc.mbat  service  support  elements.  Each  ele.ment  compensates 


•"or  a  shcrtccminq  or  a  '.veakness  in  another  and  contributes  a  necessary 
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arr's  doctrine  in  the  20th  center/  has  been  dependent  upon  an  appropriate 
m.ix  of  combat  organizations,  primarily  infantr/  on  the  groend,  armored 
'^ighting  vehicles  in  a  variety  of  roles,  combat  support  organizations,  and 
com, bat  ser/ice  support  organizations  to  execute  successfully  missions 
derived  from.,  and  supportive  of  this  combined  arms  doctrine. 

Curr'ent'y,  J-series  mechanized  battalions  dismount  216  soldiers 
exclusive  of  platoon  and  company  ccmm.and  and  centro!  elements.  This 
sounds  like  a  considerable  number  of  fighters  until  the  battalion  is  task 
organized.  Depending  upon  the  organization  of  the  task  force,  the  number 
of  dismounted  infantry  available  to  the  commander  varies  from  54 
soldiers  to  162  soldiers  cut  of  an  organization  v;itn  a  strength  ranging 
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the  three  areas  we  are  likely  to  be  employed,  Centra!  Europe,  South'.vest 
.Asia,  and  Korea  are  more  than  50%  close  terrain.  Does  the  structure  of 
the  M2  edu’pped,  J-series  mechanized  Infantry  battalion  with  its  low 
dismount  strength  support  U.S.  combined  arms  tactical  doctrine  or  is  this 
low  dismount  strength  a  serious  flaw  rendering  U.S.  mechanized  forces 
tactlcaliv  ineffective? 
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scribe  the  doctrinal  tasks  of  the  M2  equipped, 


J-series  mechanized  infantry'  battalion.  This  paper  addresses  the  issue  of 
Vv'hethe^  or  not  the  M2  equipped  battalion  has  sufficient  dismounted 
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accomplish  this  mission,  and  descripes  current  U.S,  Army  tactical 
doctrine  for  employment  of  the  J-series,  M2  equipped  battalion  tasK 
i^'orce.  in  the  light  of  these  nequirem.ents,  the  paper  then  revievvS  the 
structure  of  the  battalion  task  force  '.vhich  implements  this  doctrine. 

Pant  Two  relates  the  experiences  of  foreign  m.echanized  forces  ana  2,5. 

msue  of  sui'fiment  dismounted  infantry  to  support  tactical  doctrine.  Part 
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th0  conduct  of  rpi0cnanized  tactical  operations.  Finally,  Part  Five  draws 
w  ri  c  t  u  o  1 0  Pi  s  acou  t  'A'hether  or  not  the  current  structure  of  the  M2 
eou’pped,  J-serie*  mechanized  infantr/  battalion  supports  'J.S.  combined 
arms  tactical  doctrine. 

Tr.noughcut  this  paper,  the  J-series,  M2  equipped  Pattalicr.  task  "once 
will  be  hcted  simply  as  the  battalion  task  force  or  task  force.  The  terms 
mecnanized  infantry  and  armored  infantry  are  used  intercnangeably.  'I’he 
task  force  "efens  to  a  balanced  task  force  consisting  of  t'.vc  mecnanized 
’n.fantr"/  companies  and  t'.vo  armor  companies.  The  neadquarters  can  ce 
r’t^'ei'  mechanized  on  arm, or.  Ail  strengths  reflect  lOOiT  .mannina  unless 
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0  meet  this  purpose  and  achieve  the  mission  for  wmch  it  '.vas 
desiqr.ed  there  are  several  capabilities  which  the  organizatioh  rr.ust 
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The  curi'ent  four  company  battalion  task  force  structure  is  designed 
":r  quick  maneuver.^  The  M2  was  adopted  to  support  this  quick  maneuver 
and  to  provide  the  infantr/  increased  speed,  mobility,  and  firepc.ver.  The 
pi'esence  of  the  M2  in  the  inventor/  enhances  the  battalicn/task  force 
commander's  ability  to  seize  and  retain  the  initiative  in  support  of 
m.ission  accomplishment/  A  balanced  battalion  task  force  ‘.vith  two 
mechanized  companies  has  24M2‘s  organized  into  six  platoons  and  a 
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commander's  M2,  nor  the  M2's  of  the  battalion  commander  and  battalion 
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oce''3tions  officer  in  a  mechanized  task  fcrce.^^ 
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the  apclicaticn  of  available  resources  to  their  best  effect.  Resources 
available  to  the  ccm,mander  have  been  divided  into  combat,  combat 
supcort  and  combat  service  support  elements.  The  combat  elements  oT 
‘"e  battalion  task  force  are  infantry  and  tanks.  Infantry  has  traditionally 


been  most  effective  in  limited  visibility,  where  observation  and  ’■/el 
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'I'-e  are  limited,  and  in  close  combat  with  the  enemy.  Tanks  are  most 
e'^ecMve  where  they  can  move  fast  and  provide  rapid,  accurate  direct 
* ’^e  ^M  '  -2J  states  that  the  introduction  of  the  M2  has  given  the 
'rfanmy  the  sam.e  general  capabilities  as  those  of  tanks. Tactical 
dcctr’''.e ' accounts  for  this  dichotomy  by  dividing  the  infantry  squad 
'’':t;  a  car-'er  team  which  fights  the  M2  and  a  dismounted  element,  the 
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carr'ier  team  '.vaicfi  ;s  to  provide  3  base  of  fire  witr  the  25mm  ohair  gun 
for  tr.e  mf  le  team  in  close  com, Pat,  or  position  itself  where  it  car,  Pest 
utilize  its  TOV/  long  range  anti-tank  systems  and  25mm  chain  gun  against 
enemy  tanks  and  infantry  fighting  vehicles  (IFV).  '  '  These  roles  can  Pe 
m.'jt'jally  exclusive.  Cross  attachment  of  tanks  in  the  battalion  task  force 
still  provides  tank  killing  systems  when  the  M2  is  providing  a  base  of  fire 
^cr  the  "ifle  teami,  Put  there  is  no  backup  for  rifle  team  close  support 
'When  the  M2  is  carrying  out  its  anti-tank  role. 

This  is  the  structure  'vvith  'Nhich  the  battalion  task  force  commander 
’.s  egumped  to  carry  out  the  mission  of  the  battalion  task  force  in  support 
of  Airland  Battle  tactical  doctrine. 


PART  2-HlSTORICAL  EXPERIENCE 

2.5.  tactical  doctrine  and  the  structure  developed  to  implement  this 
doctrine  reflects  past  U.S.  experience  with  mechanized  forces  as  well  as 
the  training  and  combat  experiences  of  foreign  mechanized  armies. 
''Mechanized  forces  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Soviet  'jnicn 
and  Israel  have  had  a  significant  impact  upon  U.S.  doctrine  and 
organizations,  The  issue  of  infantry  structure  to  support  tactical 
doctrine  existed  in  past  conflicts  and  remains  a  controversial  topic 
within  the  armies  of  these  three  countries.  Hew  these  armies  have  met 
th's  issue  in  the  past  and  how  they  address  it  today  serves  as  a  sounding 
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:;cccr,p!Is^,  th’s  Pefore  the  invasion  of  Russia  it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
tl^e  numPer  of  tanks  Py  half  and  double  the  number  of  infantry  regiments. 
Pancer  divisions  '.vere  restructured  from  a  balanced  force  of  one  arm, or 
^egiment  and  ore  armored  infantr/  regiment  to  that  of  tv;o  armored 
antry  recimients  and  one  armor  regiment.  ■  Although  the  increase  in 
armored  infantry  was  the  result  of  an  inability  of  the  E»  i  c  1 1  L  0  y  i  '«» vj  e 
tanks  rather  than  a  decision  based  upon  tactical  experience,  subsequer 
combat,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  on  the  Eastern  Front  proved  the 
tactical  utility  of  this  restructuring  .  The  Wehrmacht  scon  discovered 
that  covering  and  dominating  an  area  by  fire  was  inadequate;  it  was 
~,e:essary  to  capture  the  area  and  occupy  it  with  infantry  as  well  to 
defeat  the  Russians. ' 

,As  the  surprise  of  the  initial  German  attacks  wore  off,  Russian  unit 
fought  an  increasingly  tenacious  defense.  This  stiffening  of  resistance 


uncovered  the  'i 


numerical  weakness  in  mobile  infantr’/  wnici' 
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.^I'mored  infantr/  moving  with  the  tanks  v/ere  to  scout  for  and  i" 
possible  destroy  mines  and  obstacles  to  movement.  This  effort  would  be 
followed  up  by  the  foot  infantry  who  v/ould  then  carry  cut  the  cruc’al 
mop-up  operations. Armored  infantry  squads  could  place  eight  men  on 
the  ground  to  accom.plish  their  tasks  in  support  of  the  tanks  while  the 
foot  ’nfantry  could  put  ten  men  on  the  ground  to  mo?-up, ' ''  However,  by 


owever,  py 


’ate  194’  the  incr-ease  in  Russian  anti-tank  weaponry  and  the  shcrtaqe  of 


armore'C!  vehicles  to  carry  infantry  necessary  for  the  clearance 
obstacles  had  reduced  the  speed  of  the  Panoer  columns  from  25-30  km  per 


day  to  4-5  km  per  day,  the  speed  of  foot  infantry  in  com.Pat, 

The  few  German  battalions  with  armored  vehicles  operating  in  close 
coordination  with  the  tanks  proved  themselves  to  be  very  effective  and 
invaluable  to  tactical  success;  however,  they  were  never  numerous  enou 
to  achieve  the  successes  of  the  opening  days  of  the  w-arO*^ 

The  German  rifle  company  commander  had  the  responsibility  to  meld 
assault  elements  in  the  offense  and  conduct  patrolling  in  the  defense 
From  combat  experience  the  Germans  determined  that  a  nine  to  ten  man 


squad  could  effectively  conduct  a  reconnaissance  patrol  and  provide  a 
strong  assault  detachment  in  the  offense.  This  number  also  allowed  for 
attrition  resulting  from  continuous  operations,  A  considerable  drop  in  the 
striking  power  of  a  company  was  perceived  when  the  strength  of  the  rifle 
squads  dropped  to  five  or  six  men.  With  this  criterion,  the  nine  to  ten 
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ength  of  V^ehrmacht  infantry  squads  could  sustain 
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f'.ree  to  four  casualties  per  squad  and  remain  combat  effective. 

As  the  war  progressed  the  Wehrmacht  was  unable  to  field  the 
marpcwer  necessary  to  maintain  effective  strength  levels  within  the 
o'ar.zergrenad^er  and  standard  infantry  regiments.  This  led  to  a  decrease 
m,  company  and  regimental  effectiveness.  The  Russians  took  advantage  of 
this  w'eakness  by  constantly  Infiltrating  dismiounted  infantry  into  the 
depleted  German  lines,  destroying  tanks  and  overrunning  the  positions. 
Russian  infiltration  was  a  problem  which  the  Wehrmacht  proved  unable  to 


roughcut  the  war. 
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The  descendant  of  the  Wehrmacht.  today's  Rundesw-ehr.  is  an  infantm' 


<.C3 


'A' ith  mechanized  infantr/  fighting  vehicles  (MlCV)  'which  dismount  six 
soldiers  to  carr/  out  dismounted  tasks  'while  the  NICV  is  positioned  to 
miake  maximum,  use  of  the  MILAM  medium  range  anti-tank  system  and 
20mmi  cannon  against  enemy  tanks  and  lightly  armored  vehicles.'^ '  This 
lack  of  infantry  results  not  from  ignorance  of  combat  in  World  V/ar !!, 


but  rather  from  decision; 


early  '50’s, 


■ieswehr  'was  created  in  the 


The  Germans  then  envisioned  themselves  as  creating  the  offensive 
striking  arm,  of  MATO  and  proceeded  to  develop  and  field  a  highly 
mechanized  force  for  this  purpose.  This  force  'was  never  intended  to  fight 
in  close  or  urban  terrain  favorable  to  an  infantry  heavy  force.  The  40fJ  to 
Z0%  of  the  Federal  Republic  'which  is  restrictive  terrain  favorable  for 
’r.fsntry  wa?  to  b?  defended  b'/  the  other  MATO  armies  'which  'were 
primarily  infantr/.^'^  Since  that  time,  MATO  forces  have  mechanized  and 
the  number  of  infantrymen  to  defend  close  or  urban  terrain  has  been 
^educed  considerably,  causing  a  dilemma  for  the  infantry-poor 
‘^•r.des'wehr  'where  this  lack  of  infantry'  'within  the  Panze.^grenadier 
battalion  is  a  current  topic  of  debate.  The  inclusion  of  light  infant:"/ 
''egiments  'within  selected  m.echanized  divisions  has  been  suggested  as  a 
means  of  compensating  for  this  apparent  shortcoming.'^-' 

The  Soviet  Experience. 

Soviet  tactics  and  force  structure  reflect  its  combat  experience 
against  the  v/ehrm.acht  as  v;e!l  as  against  the  Finns  and  the  Japanese.  At 
the  outset  of  the  1939  Russo-Finnlsh  War.  attacks  by  .massed  infantry 
units  of  battalion  size  and  larger  'were  commonplace.  The  resultant 
slaughter  led  the  Oefense  Commissar  to  revise  current  infantry 
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regulat’cns.  These  revisions  allcwec!  for  the  reduction  of  enemy 
defensive  positions  Py  small  detachments  of  eight  to  t'.velve  man  groups 
independently  executing  operations  in  the  atttack  and  establishing 
strcngpoints  in  depth  on  the  defense  while  under  centralized  control  of 
the  battalion.  The  structure  of  the  infantry  platoon  reflected  this  shift  in 
emphasis  with  the  establisnm,ent  of  the  nine  m.an  section.  This 
decentralized  execution  and  centralized  control  provided  a  means  of 
acduiring  mass  when  desired,  while  recognizing  the  lethality  of  m.cderr, 
weapons  in  the  defense.  Mass  remained  critical  to  the  Soviet  concept  of 
combat.  The  revised  infantr/  regulations  stated  that  the  ultimate  method 
of  annihilating  the  enem.y  was  by  massed  attack,'^"' 

Throughout  World  War  II  Red  Army  offensive  tactics  were  based  upon 
the  successive  reduction  of  enemy  strongpoints.  Defensively,  the  Soviets 
adopted  General  V.l.  Chuikov's  concept  of  an  "active  defense"  based  on  a 
web  of  in-depth  strongpoints  backed  by  counterattacking  storm  groups. 
Chuikov  designed  this  defense  during  the  battle  of  Stalingrad  to  "hug"  the 
Germans  in  close  comibat,  negate  the  effectiveness  of  their  air  support, 
and  break  the  momentum  of  the  enemy  attack.  These  storm  groups 
consisted  of  an  assault  element,  a  reinforcing  element  and  a  reserve 
element.  The  assault  element  was  composed  of  several  section  size 
subgroups  arm.ed  with  automatic  'vveapcns  to  provide  intense  suppressive 
f'res  while  in  the  assault.  This  type  of  defense  proved  extremely 
effective  against  the  Germans  whose  infantry  strength  during  this  period 
was  reduced  to  about  sixty  mien  per  company.  These  weakened  companies 
proved  inadequate  to  attack  and  secure  strongpoints,  then  defend  them 
against  counterattacking  storm  groups,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
current  dismount  strength  of  the  U.S,  M2  equipped  mechanized  infantry 
company  is  54  soldiers. 
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C.'r.terr^porsry  Soviet  conobat  organizations  nave  combineci  tne 
rxbenence  of  wv/l!  ‘.vltn  modern  technology.  Extensive  reconnaissance  ;s 
oond'jcted  prior  to  an  attack,  usually  by  reinforced  squads  and  platoons,  to 
determine  the  best  attack  routes  and  the  disposition  of  the  defender  The 
■Jaticnal  Training  Center  (NTC)  opposing  force  (OPFQR)  bases  much  of  its 
success  on  the  reconnaissance  patrol  effort,  its  patrols  usually  consist 
of  a  three  to  four  man  squad  plus  a  vehicle,  generally  a  BMP  although 
tanks  have  been  used.'^^  Attacking  Soviet  infantr/  organized  into  eight  to 
ten  man  squads  ride  into  battle  aboard  their  infantr/  fighting  vehicle,  the 
BMP,  dism.ount  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy  defensive  position  and  assault 
the  position  behind  but  remain  within  supporting  distance  of  attached 
armor.  Soviet  artiiler/  provides  considerable  indirect  fire  as  the  unit 
moves  to  the  objective  attempting  to  neutralize  the  defense  before  the 
assault  is  conducted.  The  BMPs  follov/  the  infantr/  providing  suppressive 
direct  fire  for  the  atttackinq  tanks  and  infantr/.  Reduction  of  a  narrow 
section  of  the  defensive  line  to  allow  the  penetration  of  armor  is  the 
object  of  the  combined  arms  motorized  rifle  attack.  Deception  is  utilized 
to  preclude  reinforcement  of  vulnerable  areas  targeted  for  attack  '.vnile 
strong  defenses  will  be  subjected  to  extremely  intense  indirect  fires  to 
''eutraiize  the  defense  prior  to  the  attack.  Attacking  Soviet  units  do  not 
''.ormally  stop  on  the  objective  and  consolidate,  they  continue  the  attack, 
the  defense,  dlsmiounted  infantry  fight  wuthin  a  strongpoint  developed 
around  the  BMP  to  slow  the  momentum  of  the  enemy's  attack.  A  tank 
heavy  reser/e  then  counterattacks  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 


The  Israeli  Experience 

Contem.porary  German  and  Russian  tactics  and  organizations 
'eflect  combat  w'hich  ended  forty-two  years  ago.  israe'i  tactics  and 
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■■•  ’rrT  v.'2r  and  the  incurs’Chs  into  Lebanon  in  the  !9S0's  agaihet 
opponents  tnained  in  Soviet  tactics  and  equipped  with  Soviet  '.veapons. 
Prior  to  the  1973  war,  Israeli  tactics  and  force  structure  focused  on  the 
employment  of  the  tank  to  achieve  a  quick  and  relatively  bloodless 
victor/.  The  "conveyor  belt"  armor  heavy  column  was  the  means  created 
to  achieve  this  end.^^  Tanks  led  and  were  follo'wed  by  armored  infantry 
to  mop-up  bypassed  enem,y  units.  In  the  Sinai,  anti-tank  guided  m.issiles 
and  hand  held  rocket  propelled  grenade  fire  defeated  the  armor  heavy 
columns.  In  the  Golan  Heights,  Syrian  motorized  infantry  infiltrated 
Israeli  defensive  positions  and  held  out  against  armor  pure 
counterattacks.  It  was  not  until  parachute  infantry  moving  to  combat  in 
Ml  1 3  armored  personnel  carriers  cleared  out  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
strongpcihts  that  the  tank  units  could  begin  the  exploitations  Vv'hich  endec 
the  conflict. 

The  1973  experience  led  to  a  refinement  of  combined  arms  tactics 
and  the  increased  integration  of  infantry  and  armor  down  to  the  battalion 
level, The  best  example  of  this  integration  is  the  1977  fielding  of  the 
Merkava  mam  battle  tank.  The  Merkava's  design  includes  a  rear 
compartmient  w'lth  room  for  six  to  ten  infantry  depending  upon  the 


.ammunition  load  of  the  tank.-^'^ 

The  reorganization  of  battalions  into  combined  arms  units,  the 
continued  equipping  of  armored  infantry  units  with  the  Ml  1 3,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Merkava  gave  Israeli  mechanized  forces  the  ability  to 
employ  adequate  numbers  of  infantry,  potentially  about  I9S  close  combat 
soldier's  per  tani:  heavy  task  force,  in  the  attack  and  the  ce'^ehse.-^ '  ir,  the 
attack,  the  immediate  availability  of  infantry  carried  in  the  Mer!'..av2  tanks 


to  reduce  ant'-tank  strcrgpcmts  and  assist  in  the  recovery  of  tank  crews 
trom  damaged  tanks  made  the  armor  task  force  miuch  m,ore  effective. 

■!■n1S  IS  illustrated  by  the  1982  Israeli  incursion  into  Lebanon,  Israeli 
ground  forces  entered  Lebanon  along  three  axes,  all  three  moving  through 
difficult  compartmented  terrain  (see  map  p.  15).  One  columm  chose  to 
lead  with  armored  infantry  in  Merkavas  immediately  followed  by  Ml  13 
m'Ounted  infantry.  The  other  two  columns  advanced  with  tanks  leading, 
armored  infantry  following  at  som.e  greater  distance  not  im, mediately 
available  for  support.  The  western  column  with  armored  infantry  in  close 
support  made  a  slow  but  continuous  advance  up  the  coast  tow'ard  Beirut, 
■^his  advance  was  characterized  by  intense  fighting  to  reduce  a 
strongpoint  defense  in  depth  across  a  narrow  front.  The  other  two 
columns,  facing  the  same  sort  of  defense  were  delayed  until  reorganized 
in  battle  with  the  armored  infantry  up  front  where  they  could  directly 
support  the  tanks  in  reducting  anti-tank  strongpoints.  The  eastern 
column  had  particular  difficulty  moving  at  night  until  armored  infantry 
moved  forward  to  clear  out  ambush  sites.  Once  reorganized  the  columns 
w'ere  able  to  advance  within  artillery  range  of  Damascus. 

The  U.S.  Experience. 

'J.S,  brigade  level  organization  of  mechanized  forces  during  v/V/ll 
recognized  the  utility  of  combined  arms  fighting.  The  combat  commands 
of  the  armored  divisions  were  designed  to  maintain  a  balance  bet'ween 
armored  infantry  and  tanks.  The  heavy  combat  command,  usually  combat 
command  alpha  (CCA),  had  a  battalion  plus  a  company  of  armored  infantry 
as  v/ell  as  a  battalion  plus  a  company  of  tanks.  This  organization  allcv/ed 


CCA  to  put  360  close  combat  soldiers  in  support  of  the  tank  fore 
other  combat  commands  were  smaller  but  similarlv  balanced. 
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!“e3tri:cter1rg  of  U.S.  divisions  Dy  LT6  Lesley  J.  McNair,  in  tne  course  of 
tn.is  review,  Army  leaders  determined  that  the  eight  man  squad  w'as  too 
small  to  adsorb  casualties  and  continue  action.  As  a  result,  regular 
Tu  antry  squads  v/ere  given  twelve  men  and  armored  infantry  squads 
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,-,n  ei'ceilent  example  of  an  effective  combined  arms  force  in  the 
attack  13  the  penetration  of  CCA,  4th  arm.cred  division  during  the  Loxaine 
camoaign,  CCA  was  reinforced  by  the  addition  of  1st  battalion,  3 1  Sth 
infantry  Regiment,  20th  Infantry  Division  (mounted  in  trucks).  This  gave 
CCA  about  seven  companies  of  infantry  to  reduce  obstacles  to  movement, 
and  secure  the  tanks.  This  mix  resulted  in  an  advance  of  forty-five  miles 
m.  a  period  of  thirty-seven  hours.'^^  Three  months  later,  during  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge,  a  com, bat  command  from  7th  armored  division  fighting  in  the 
densely  wooded  terrain  w-as  routed  by  an  attacking  German  force  of  a  tank 
regim.ent  and  a  Pannergrenadier  regiment.  Several  factors  led  to  the  rout, 
how'ever,  Genera!  Ridgway  fixed  the  blame  on  a  lack  of  Infantry  to  protect 
the  tanks  of  the  com, bat  command  from  the  infiltrating 
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'J.S,  force  structure  remained  unchanged  throughout  WWI 1.  In  194"’ 
another  review'  determined  that  the  twelve  and  eleven  man  infantry 
squads  had  proven  too  difficult  for  one  man  to  control.  This  resulted  in  a 
nme  man  squad,  including  the  squad  leader. Interestingly,  the  Marine 
Corps  continued  to  field  a  large  squad  equivalent.  Their  sections  had.  and 
still  have  today,  thirteen  men.  They  solved  the  ccm.mand  and  control 
rmoblem.  by  designating  three  teami  leaders  each  responsible  for  th:-ee 


soldiers,  a  squad  leader  in  charge  of  the  three  team  leaders. 
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next  test  of  L'.S,  arms  occurred  in  Korea.  Aside  frc.T:  tne  or’ el" 
explcitat’cn  pericd  fcllcwing  the  landing  at  Inchon  and  the  advance  to  the 
'.'alu,  Korean  fighting  was  characterized  by  infantry  battles  over  I'.ey 
terrain  reminicent  of  trench  fighting  in  V/Vt/I.  A  critical  aspect  of  this 
f'ghting  was  offensive  and  defensive  patrolling.  This  patrolling  v/as  to 
gain  information  about  enemy  intentions  and  strongpoint  locations  '.vhKe 
denying  his  pat''ols  the  same  information  and  prevent  enemy  infiltration 
prior  to  an  attack.  The  nine  man  squad,  augmented  from  the  weapons 
squad  to  a  strength  of  eleven  men,  was  considered  very  effective  in 
combining  strength  and  stealth  to  patrol  behind  enemy  lines  although  six 
and  seven  man  patrols  were  not  uncommon.  Chinese  Communist  patrols 
Wei'S  also  very  effective  and  often  consisted  of  as  few  as  three  m.enm'^ 
Paids  to  seize  prisoners  required  a  much  larger  force.  Usually  the  platccn 
with  three  rifle  squads  and  a  weapons  squad  would  be  given  the 
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throughout  the  development  of  mechanized  forces,  combat 
crganizaticns,  both  foreign  and  U.S.,  have  reflected  a  preference  for  the 
nme  to  eleven  man  squad  to  account  for  attrition  and  enable  the  mountina 
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com.bat  patrol  line,  in  the  offense,  a 


T'antry  heavy  mix  focused  upon  a  narrow  front  to  gain  and  .maintain 
•^omentum  has  been  preferred  w-hen  facing  an  organized  defense  equipped 
with  effective  anti-tank  weapenr/.  in  the  defense,  particularly  in  close 
terrain,  a  balanced  or  infantry  heavy  organization  has  been  preferred  to 
P''0'wde  effective  security  for  the  tank  element  of  the  combined  arm.s 


PART  4-CURPEflT  EXPERlEMCE 
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•’r'jlstxr.s.  K'le  size  of  tf'.e  ri2  squad  'was  the  suOject  of  f.vo  ir.rar.tr/ 
;chccl  staff  studies  in  !97S,  while  the  impact  of  infantry  in  mecnaniz^ 
operations  is  the  sutject  of  an  ongcing  infantp/  School  test  Pegun  t 

The  MTC  has  teen  training  J-ser;es  task  forces  since  19S4  wr 
2  similar  operation  has  been  established  at  the  Hohenfe's  training  area 
circe  19S6.  These  include  both  Ml  13  and  M2  equipped  battalion  tas:-- 

■  ^<’1  w  ^  I  w/'V<V  Veil  '  wh.'v'"  aW 

"orce  on  force  exercises  make  it  possible  to  evaluate  the  el^'^ect  oi" 


dismounted  infantry  upon  the  ability  of  the  battalion  task  i'orce  t: 
accom.plish  assigned  offensive  and  defensive  m.issicns.  The  I'lTC  and 
‘-‘cnenfels  force  on  force  experience  adds  the  effect  of  continuous 
operations  to  the  impact  of  dismounted  infantry  upon  mission 
accomplishment.  The  effect  of  attrition  upon  dismounted  infantm'  an: 
mission  accomplishment  can  only  be  judged  from  units  which  ti'air  v.-it 
less  than  full  strength  squads. 

Mechanized  operations  are  designed  to  concentrate  overwhelming 
ccmicat  pow'er  rapidly  at  an  opponent's  weak  point.  However,  recent 
experience  indicates  that  a  failure  to  conduct  effective  reconnaissan: 
and  locate  obstacles  to  movement,  a  failure  to  provide  suppressive 
’n  support  of  breaching  elements,  and  a  lack  of  mechanical  breach’''g 
assets  such  as  rollers,  plows,  and  line  charges  lead  to  a  situation  in 
Which  unsupported  dismounted  infantr/  and  engineers  must  effect  a 
breach  in  ti'.ese  conditions,  attrition  and  exhaustion  from;  the  chysica 
e''i’'o:'t  necessar/  to  clear  an  obstacle  render  the  limited  dismounted 
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:er3Licr,s.  'his  delay  in  movement  me 
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Odstacles  are  tr.e  major  impediment  to  successful  mechanized  offensive 
operaticrs,'^^  Findings  of  a  1983  mission  area  analysis  of  compat  in  a 
’^lA'^O  environment  indicating  that  there  y»^ill  be  a  minimum,  of  one 
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.3  km.,  and  one  obstacle  per  km  to  impede  movement 


“".igrlight  the  oriticality  of  successful  obstacle  reduction  or  avoidanoe."''" 
■^i",e  opposing  force  at  the  NIC  and  Hohenfels  routinely  cover  their 
obstacles  v/ith  direct  and  indirect  fire,  Secause  opposing  force  opstae’e; 
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task  force  attrition.  This  attrition  reduces  the  combat  peever  avai'aP'e  t 
the  task,  force  commander  necessary  for  mission  success.  .A  rule  of  thum 
""or  obstacle  clearance  at  the  NTC,  assuming  full  strength  sguacs,  is  tne 
'OSS  of  the  dism.cunt  strer.gth  from  one  mechanized  infantry  platoo''.  00:^ 
individual  obstacle  to  effect  a  breach.  The  clearance  of  more  complex 
Obstacles  requires  up  to  a  comipany  of  dism.ounted  soldiers 

The  attrition  of  available  dismounted  infantry  in  reducing  obstae’es 
to  o^^ensive  miovement  reduces  the  number  of  dismounted  infantry  t^.e 
battalion  task  force  ccm.mander  has  to  ccmiplete  actions  on  the  objective 
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pi'epa-e  hasty  defensive  positions  to  repel  the  opposing  force 
:ounte''att3C''.  This  results  m  the  task,  force  continuing  to  lose  vehm'es 
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I  I'lc  iOS5  or  diSiTiouritcd  inrsntry  in  obstscitr  brcdChino  snd  in6 
ddvci'Sc  ciroct  t!*iis  loss  bds  ubon  thd  sbiiity  of  tbo  bsttslion  lSSn  rorco 
to  conouCt  nocsssbry  bctions  uoon  tho  objoctivo  csn  bo  bvoidod  or  roducod 
ir  orooor  roconribissbrico  is  conductod  prior  to  otfonsivo  oborbtions,  I'ioro 
thdi'i  bnvtnino  olso,  tno  tbsk  forco  commbndor  noods  to  know  tho  locbtion 
or  onorny  oostbclos  bnd  tho  disposition  of  onomy  forcos  if  ho  iS  to 
Cbbitbiizo  upon  tno  soood  bnd  manouvorbbilty  of  mochbnizod  oporbtions 
bnd  consorvo  his  disrnountod  infbntry  for  bctions  on  the  objoctive,'^'^  it 
is  not  onouah  to  locbte  bnd  report  those  obstbclos  bnd  forces,  they  must 
be  !<.ept  under  constbnt  surveillbnce  to  report  bny  chbnges  which  mby 
bffect  the  bbttblioh  tbsk  force  pibn.  Severbl  reconnbissbnce  pbtrols  bre 
necessbry  to  bccomplish  this  mission.  The  bbttblion  tbsk  force  scout 
blbtoon  is  often  buomented  with  the  dismount  tebiris  from  a  mechbnized 
iufbhtrv  compbi'iv  to  obt  the  reouisite  number  of  dismounted  soldiers  to 
conduct  these  obti'ols.^  ihis  reconnbissbnce  effort  must  be  continuous, 
cbcn  ofrehSivo  ooerbtioh  reouires  bn  intensive  reconnbissbnce  efrort  to 
bcnieve  success,  ihis  continuous  need  for  dismiounted  infbntry  incrobses 
tne  fbtiCue  or  tine  limited  infbntry  bvbilbOie  to  the  tbsk  force  cornmbnder. 
I  Tie  bbsence  or  eriouon  inrbntry  to  conduct  reconnbissbnce  conibineu  w  itii 
ti'.e  fbtidue  of  those  few  bvbilbble  is  a  mbior  factor  contributing  to  a 
boor  reconnbissbnce  effort  which  fails  to  uncover  the  opposing  force 
defensive  Dlbn.  The  opposing  force  defense  must  then  be  reduced  ov  the 
same  tired  infantrv  who  could  not  effectively  carry  out  the  critical 
r ecorihbissahce  effort. 

befensivelv,  tine  battalion  task  force's  limited  dismounted  infantrv 
strehdti’i  i'lbs  an  adverse  effect  upon  its  ability  to  conduct  a  successful 
counter “reconnbi ssance  effort  while  slmiultaneouslv  preDbring  to  defend. 
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:r.to  cattal'iOn  task  force  positions  along  concealed  r'cctes  to  report  or,  tc 
defensive  plan,  direct  indirect  fires  upon  defensive  positions,  and 
destroy  direct  fire  weapons  systems.  During  a  recent  prief 'ng  py  tne  “rc 
opposing  force  (OPFOR)  division  commander  he  st.^essed  tne  aci'.ity  o*' 
CPFOP  infantry  to  tear  apart  "blue"  (training)  units, 

’00  often,  a  defense  is  unhinged  well  before  tne  regimental  mam  pody  •'.a; 
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Patrolling  reguirements  for  the  defensive  counter-reconnaissance 
effort  to  prevent  OPFCR  infiltration  are  just  as  personnel  intensive  as 
they  are  for  the  offensive  reconnaissance  effort.  To  this  must  be  added 
dismounted  personnel  to  guard  emplaced  obstacles  as  v/ell  as  provide 
security  within  the  battle  position  itself.  Thermal  sights  on  the  M2  and 
'“V  are  forcing  the  CPFOR  to  become  more  cautious  as  they  infiltrate, 
however,  broken  terrain  still  requires  considerable  dismounted  infant:^/ 
to  cover  possible  infiltration  routes."^  All  these  security  requirem.ents 
m.ust  be  accomplished  w-hlle  fighting  positions,  to  include  obstacles,  are 
emplaced.  This  simultaneous  conduct  of  critical  defensive  tasks 
.’'ecumss  more  manpower  than  is  available  to  the  battalion  task  force 
commander  The  fatigue  of  continuous  operations  has  the  sam.e  advers 
e'^'^ect  in  the  conduct  of  the  defense  as  it  does  in  the  offense.  Overall, 
success  in  the  defense  is  degraded  by  the  limited  dism.ount  strength  o*' 
the  battalion  task  force. 

't  should  be  noted  that  the  OPFOR  has  a  very  limited  dism,ounted 
capability.  Despite  this  limitation,  it  has  been  extremely  success^'ul  m. 
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There  are  many  factors  which  favor  the  OPi^OP, 
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hc'.vever,  the  key  elements  seem  to  Oe  a  firmi  understanding  of  Soviet 
tactical  doctrine,  an  ability  gained  through  practice,  and  a  firm 
understanding  of  U.S.  tactical  doctrine  with  which  the  "blue"  force  fights. 
This  kno'wledge  and  ability  to  execute  allows  the  OPFOR  to  successfully 
pit  their  strengths  against  "blue"  weaknesses. 

Although  the  attrition  of  combat  losses  cannot  be  accurately 
portrayed  at  the  MTC,  units  training  at  less  than  full  strength  provide 
some  indication  of  the  impact  of  attrition  upon  miissicn  acoom.plishment, 
'Jnits  which  chose  to  deploy  to  the  NTC  at  less  than  full  strength 
magnify  the  adverse  impact  of  limited  dismount  strength  and  increase  the 
probability  of  mission  failure  to  the  extent  that  MTC  training  loses  its 
value  to  the  unit,^'  This  highlights  the  inability  of  the  battalion  task 
force  to  sustain  losses  and  still  remain  mission  capable. 

Two  studies  and  a  test  report,  "The  Contribution  of  Infantry  To 
Sattle  Test, Phase  !,"  the  "Report  of  the  Special  Study  Group  On  The 
infantr/  Fighting  Vehicle  And  The  Cavalry  Fighting  Vehicle,"  and  "Study 
Results,  Infantry'  Fighting  Vehicle  Task  Force, "verify  the  utility  of 
dismounted  infantry  in  the  conduct  of  successful  mechanized  operations, 
I'he  task  force  directed  by  MG  Pat  W,  Crizer  recommend  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  mechanized  infantr/  squad  from  nine  to  eleven  in  order  to 
accomplish  all  the  assigned  missions  which  mechanized  infantr/  must 
successfully  perform, The  IFV/CFV  Special  Study  Group  Report  found 
that  the  nine  man  squad  was  marginally  able  to  perform  all  assigned 
missions  and  that  a  less  of  two  soldiers  would  make  the  squad 
m.effective  in  accomplishing  assigned  missions.^''  The  "Contributicn  of 


infartry  To  Sattle  Test”  fcond  that  an  increase  in  the  numfcer  o 


Oismcunted  infantry  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  increased  the  adiiity  of 
the  dismounted  platoon  to  accom.plish  assigned  missions. 

Overall,  Current  NTC  and  German  experience,  test  results,  and  study 
group  reports  indicate  that  the  current  dismount  strength  of  the  battalion 
task  force  has  an  adverse  impact  upon  mission  accomplishment  :n  support 
of  Airland  Battle  tactical  doctrine. 


PART  4-CCnPARlSON:  HISTORICAL  -S.  CURRENT 

A  ccm.pariscn  of  miechanized  tactical  operations  in  the  past  with 
current  operations  presents  similarities  in  execution  which  have 
contributed  to  success  and  failure  in  the  conduct  of  the  offense  as  well 
as  the  defense. 

Generally,  mechanized  forces  have  been  more  effective  on  the 
offense  '.vhen  given  a  mission  of  destroying  an  opponent's  force  than  when 
ordered  to  attack  to  secure  and  retain  terrain.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
offense,  obstacle  avoidance  is  the  best  means  of  reaching  an  objective 
with  sufficient  com, bat  po'wer  to  destroy  an  enemy  force  or  seize  ter'^ain. 
■^0  avoid  obstacles,  the  mechanized  force  must  first  locate  them  and  then 
fm.d  bypasses.  The  best  means  of  locating  obstacles  and  bypass  routes 
w'lthout  giving  notice  of  intent  to  the  defender  is  with  dismounted 
reconnaissance  patrols.  The  preferred  size  of  a  reconnaissance  patrol 
preserving  stealth  and  providing  some  measure  of  self-protection  is 
betv/een  nine  and  eleven  soldiers,  although  smaller  patrols  nave  also 
proven  to  be  very  effective.  The  number  of  patrols  com, prising  the 


^eccnnaisssnce  effort  Is  determined  ioy  ttie  number  of  possible  routes  to 
Oe  investigated.  An  ability  to  field  several  patrols  allows  the  planner 
greater  scope  in  the  development  of  an  operation;  he  v/il!  not  be  lim.ited 
to  one  or  t'.vc  possible  avenues  of  approach. 

If  obstacles  cannot  be  avoided  and  mechanical  breaching  means  are 
unavailable,  the  most  effective  means  of  breaching  the  obstacle 
regardless  of  type  is  'with  a  dismounted  infantry  and  engineer  breaching 
elem^ent  overwatched  by  direct  fire  systems  providing  suppressive  fires. 
Obstacle  breaching  is  manpo'wer  intensive  and  incurs  a  high  cost  in 
personnel  attrition.  The  number  of  dismounted  personnel  necessary  to 
insure  the  rapid  unobstructed  passage  of  the  force  is  dependent  upon  the 
depth  of  the  defense  as  'well  as  its  state  of  preparation. 

Rapid  movement  throughout  the  battlefield  cannot  be  achieved  unless 
the  m.echanized  force  can  avoid  consolidating  upon  the  objective  or  can 
duicKly  com.plete  actions  on  the  objective.  Many  successful  approaches 
to  3h  objective  have  been  made  only  to  have  the  operation  fall  as  forces 
become  begged  do'wn  on  the  objective.  Generally,  destruction  of  an  enem', 
force  'Which  has  not  gone  to  ground  is  considerably  easier,  in  this  case 
the  ability  of  the  mechanized  force  to  maneuver  and  the  gunnery  shills  of 
the  direct  fire  'weapons  cre'ws  determine  the  outcome.  The  presence  of  a 
dug  in  defender  requires  considerable  dismounted  infantry  to  penetrate 
the  defensive  position  causing  the  defender  either  to  move  out  of  position 
'Where  overwatching  direct  fires  can  destroy  personnel  and  vehicles 
attempting  to  redeploy,  or  remain  in  position  'where  suppressive  fires 
protect  the  dlsm.ounted  force  as  it  clears  the  defender  out  of  his  fighting 
positions.  Successful  mechanized  offensive  operations  against  prepared 


':!efense3  are  characterized  by  extensive  artillery  and  air  delivered  fire  tc 
neutralize  the  defense  at  the  point  of  attack.  As  the  attacking 
mechanized  force  continues  to  cut  into  the  depth  of  the  defence,  regular 
or  mechanized  infantry  follow-on  forces  conduct  actions  on  the  objective 
When  the  prepared  defender  has  not  been  neutralized  and/or  mechanized 
forces  have  had  to  secure  the  objective,  limitations  in  manpower  slo'w  or 
halt  the  mom.entumi  of  the  offensive  operation.  This  decrease  in  offensive 
momentum  gives  the  defender  time  to  react  and  launch  a  counterattack 
v.'hile  the  attacking  force  is  still  fighting  on  or  near  the  objective.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  crevv-s  of  the  direct  fire  weapons  systems  tc  finish 
the  initial  engagement  rapidly  in  order  to  prepare  for  subsequent 
engagements  from  any  reserv'e  or  other  counterattacking  force.  This 
ti'reat  of  counterattack  necessitates  that  the  dismounted  force,  in 
addition  to  securing  the  objective,  deploys  along  covered  and  concealed 
'‘outes  into  the  position  providing  protection  and  early  warning  against 
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:?e'ensively,  mechanized  forces  are  better  able  to  conduct  a  mobile 
decth  "'ather  than  a  defense  requiring  retention  of  terrain.  Th^ 


:''::ac’’’tv  success  in  a  defend  tc  retain  ten.^ain  mission  is  greater 
■''^'mcr'ced  i'c^ces  act  as  a  counterattacking  force  while  I'eqular 
'''  r"’"  de‘'^’'.ds  position.  When  the  mechanized  force  defends,  its 
r'''tv  de'^eat  ti'.e  enemy  reconnaissance  and  infiltration  effort  has 
p-e''  a  '^ajor  faCior  in  determ, ining  success  or  failure.  The  best  m.eans  of 
lour'ie^mg  "^.'s  threat  is  with  an  extensive  patrolling  and  guard  operation 
'‘'e  de*'ens.'ve  e'^^or^  must  be  protected  from  infiltrating  enemy 
a';te"'p'::''d  ip  d’sce'‘n  the  lavout  of  the  defense  so  obstacles  and  kill 


zcr.es  can  De  avoided  or  positioning  tPemseives  in  stay  Penmd  fignt’r.d 
positions  to  destroy  defending  direct  and  indirect  fire  weapcrs  systems 
pr-icr  to  or  in  coordination  wltn  the  conduct  of  tne  attack.  This  threat 
internal  to  the  defense  necessitates  that  crews  of  direct  fire  weapcrs 
systems  and  critical  transport  assets  must  remain  alert,  close  to  their 
weapons  system  or  vehicle,  and  capable  of  going  into  action  immediately 
The  conduct  of  the  security  operation  to  counter  this  threat  is  manpcwe'' 
mitensive  based  upon  the  number  of  possible  avenues  of  approach  ’rto  the 
position,  the  number  of  direct  fire  weapons  systems  which  must  be 
secured  and  the  width  and  depth  of  the  defensive  sector 

At  the  samie  tim.e  that  the  critical  ccunter-reconnaissarce  mission 
IS  taking  place,  the  defensive  sector  or  position  is  being  prepared.  'I’his 
e:<t''eme!y  manpo'wer  and  material  intensive  mission  is  as  imipcrtart  as 
counter-reconnaissance  to  a  successful  defense.  The  defending 
commander  insures  that  crew-served  weapons  and  individual  fighting 
positions  are  dug  in  with  overhead  cover,  tactical  and  obstructive  wure  is 
laid,  mines  '.vlth  anti-handling  devices  are  emiplaced,  fields  of  fire  are 
prepared,  obstacles  to  armored  vehicles  are  emplaced,  wired,  mired  and 
integrated  into  the  unit  fire  plan.  As  with  most  manpower  intensive 
tasks,  timie  of  preparation  decreases  as  applied  marpow'er  increases. 
Overall,  mechanized  forces  conducting  a  positional  defense  without 
additional  infantr/  augmentation  have  proven  to  be  extremely  vunei-able 
due  to  a  lack  of  dismounted  infantry  to  adequately  secure  ard  prepare  the 
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The  hattalion  task  force  struct'jre  emphasizes  mounted  speed 
2r.d  firepovver  complimented  with  a  yery  limited  and  lightly  armed 
ifism.cunted  strength.  Historical  experience  and  current  U.S.  tactical 
doctrine  emphasize  a  need  for  the  generation  of  effective  direct  i'lre 
,vr;ch  can  ce  d'dickly  mianeuvered  around  the  Pattlefield  for  success  in  ths 


offense.  The  Mi/M2  Pattalion  equipped  with  the  l2Cmm  main  gun,  TCV/ 


m’ssile  system,  25mm  chain  gun,  and  coaxially  mounted  7,62mm  m.acnine 
uns  directed  Py  extremiely  accurate  thermal,  stabilized  target 
acquisition  systems  gives  the  task  force  commander  the  capability  oi' 
placing  massive  suppressive  fires  upon  a  defending  enemy  or  rapidly 
destroying  exposed  stationary'  and  moving  armored  vehicles  in  virtually 
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~he  complete  mechanization  of  the  task  force  'with  extremely  fast, 
cross-country  capable  vehicles  gives  the  commander  the  speed  and 
maneuverability  necessary'  to  exploit  temporary  'weaknesses  in  the 
enemy's  defense  and  to  place  the  firepo'wer  assets  of  the  task  force  upon 
the  opponent's  vulnerable  flanks  and  rear. 

H'stor'cal  experience  and  doctrine  indicate  the  need  fen  a  dism.o'unt 
"■oroe  cacable  of  conducting  the  reconnaissance  and  obstacle  reduction 
ef'^mt  '.'ita'  to  tactical  offensive  success.  The  battalion  task  force 
commander  is  extremely  limited  by  the  organic  dism.ount  strength  of  the 
^2  equipped  force  to  accomplish  these  missions,  if  tactical  success  is  to 
be  achieved,  successful  reconnaissance  and  obstacle  reduction  must  take 
c'ace  in  a  zone  extremely  limited  in  'width  and  depth.  The  size  of  the  zone 
must  be  in  m.ver'se  proportion  to  the  preparedness  of  the  defender 


■ 


Thi3  focus  on  a  ver7  limited  point  of  tne  defense  to  effect  a  rupture  is 
consistently  found  in  t^e  conduct  of  past  successful  mecnanized 
operations  and  is  espoused  in  current  tactical  doctrine. 

Defensively,  !"ii3torical  and  current  experience  has  proven  mecnanized 
forces  ver/  capable  of  conducting  a  mobile  area  defense  focused  upon 
force  destruction,  but  extremely  poor  in  tbe  conduct  of  a  defense 
■'equinng  the  securing  or  retention  of  terrain.  This  inability  is  due  to  the 


'ack  of  mahpower.  The  structure  of  the  battalion  task  force,  er 
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Speed  and  firepower,  is  admirably  suited  for  the  conduct  of  the  mobile 
area  defense  but  inadequate  when  the  defense  requires  the  security  or 
retention  of  terrain.  Current  U.S.  tactical  doctrine  emphasizes  force 
destruction  through  the  conduct  of  sector,  battle  position,  and 
strongpolnt  defense.  However,  the  sector  defense  oriented  upon  the 
enemy  force  is  listed  as  the  m.ost  com.mon  form  of  defense. 

Overall,  the  answer  to  the  question.  "Does  the  current  dismount 
strength  of  the  I"12  equipped,  J-series  mechanized  infantr/  battalion 
support  'J.S,  combined  arms  tactical  doctrine'l’,"  is  a  qualified  "Yes'"  The 
qualification  concerns  doctrinal  and  leader  recognition  of  the  limitation; 
■nherent  in  mechanized  forcers  and  the  reality  of  attrition  in  com.bat. 
v/hen  these  lim.itaticns  are  recognized,  the  MD  equipped,  J-senes 
mechanized  infantry  battalion  is  an  extremely  valuable  asset,  Hc.vever, 
when  this  '•ecogniticn  is  not  present  or  is  ignored,  the  hl2  equipped, 
J-series  mechanized  infantr/  battalion  with  its  low  dismount  strength 
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positicna!  terraip,  oriented  defense,  in-dept 


cpstdcle  reduction,  strcngpoint  reduction,  and  comtat  in  restricted 
ter''ain  as  viatie  missions  for  a  mechanized  force.  These  missions  are 
antithetical  to  successful  mechanized  operations.  These  are  missions 
suited  for  regular,  manpov^er  rather  than  v^eapon  system  intensive, 
infantr/  organizations.  Additionally,  doctrine  and  force  structure  do  not 
adsd'uately  address  the  issue  of  continuous  combat  operations  and  the 
imoact  of  attrition  on  force  effectiveness  in  sustained  com.bat,  U.S 
tactical  doctrine  and  force  structure  must  alleviate  these  shortcomings 
to  increase  the  li.klihood  of  tactical  success. 

This  doctrinal  rec  ogniticn  miust  De  coupled  with  freguent,  realistic 
’ntense  training  in  order  to  realize  the  benefits  of  available  speed  and 
manuverability  v/hile  determining  limits  to  execution  and  how  to 
overcomie  these  limits  with  available  assets.  The  leadership  of 
mechanized  forces  in  the  conduct  of  combined  arms  operations  must 
recognize  the  capabilities  and  limitations  Inherent  in  mechanized 
operations  and  form  plans  'which  minimize  the  'weaknesses  and  maximize 
the  strengths  of  this  extremely  potent  method  of  'waging  'war. 
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X  A,  Capabilities  Of  Tbe  Battalion  Task  Foi 
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Move  to  contact  indepencently,  or  as  a  part  of  a  larger  force 


Attack  to  seize,  overrun,  penetrate,  or  envelop  prepareo  ener 


■ises  or  strongpolnts. 
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Conduct  reconnaissance  in  force,  conduct  raids. 
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or  attack  villages,  towns,  and  strip  areas. 


Continue  operations  in  all  weatner  and  visibility  to  include  nignt 


Operate  in  an  fJBC  and  BW  environment. 

Befend  or  delay  in  sector. 

Operate  as  part  of  tPe  covering  force  of  a  larger  unit. 

Move  rapidly  in  any  direction  to  defend  from  battle  positions 

*w^itd\jCk,  I  iver^^i  vootOtg  operattono 

Conduct  rear  area  combat  operations. 

Defend  from  battalion  or  cornipany  size  battle  positions 
Conduct  air  assault  operations. 


Conduct  infiltration  operations. 
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etcher  1986),  ?p.  92-97. 


2.  U.t,  Army,  Field  Manual  7 1  -2J, 
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BattaHon  Taeh  neree  .(Ccorcilnating  Draft),  (Washington  D.C.,  December 
10.04>  ^  ■/' 


'J.S.  Army,  Field  Manual  100-5, 
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rese  capabilities  are  found  in  three  publications:  the  table  01" 


crgamzaticn  and  equipment  docum.ent  in  the  capabilities  paracraph,  'I're 


Or.f 


LPTiii-ARTBP  71 -2.1,  and  on  page  1 -33  of  FM  7! -2J.  These  capabilities 
’isted  in  FM  7!  -2J  encompass  those  in  the  other  two  publications  and : 
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6.  'J.S.  Army  Comm, and  And  General  Staff  College,  Student  Text  1 0 1  - 1 
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'Fort  'ueavenwerth,  KS,  June  1987),  pp.  S-2j,  3-44,  Much  of  the  organic 
combat  ser/ice  support  has  been  consolidated  in  the  headquarters  compan 
J-'HC)  of  the  J-series  battalion  task  force.  The  combat  support  company 
has  been  absorbed  into  the  HHC  vvhile  the  heavy  anti-tank  systems  iMOCl 
'mproved  TOW  Vehicle)  in  the  mechanized  infantr/  battalion  nave  been 
o''gan’zed  into  a  separate  company.  This  consolidation  has  resulted  m  an 
"-•HC  '.v’tn  a  strength  of'  300  in  the  tar.K  battalion  task  force,  or  35 1  in  tn 
'mechanized  infantrv  battalion  task  force. 
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8,  J.S.  Army,  Field  Circular  71  -  IJ,  The  Tank  And  Mechanmed  in^anWy 
Company  Team  .  (Coordinating  Draft),  (United  States  Army  .A.^mor'  Schoo'. 


‘^ort  Knox,  Kentucky,  United  States  Arm,y  Infantr;  School,  Fort  Benning, 
aggregate  number  of  dism.cunted  soldiers  from  the  rifle  teams  o:"  S’x 
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'2.  C-er.e'~3l  'retiree!)  V/i!!iarri  E.  DePuy,  "The  U.S.  Army  Are  V/e  Ready  tor 
t!'e  'atare'’’",  Army .  (Septem.her  1973),  p.  29. 

'3  H'^ir"’  9'jclerian  Par.zer  !  eader  (Me'.v  York'.  Ballantine  Seeks,  IRS)^), 


!  4,  Ipid.,  p.  113.  C'Uderian  '.vas  not  even  ccnsulted  ccncerning  the 
''ecrganizaticn  of  German  armored  forces. 
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15.  Generalmajor  Hellmuth  Reinhardt,  !nfantr\'  Organizations  And 
Ed'jipment  Based  On  German  Experiences  !n  Russia.  (Study  ■'MS  P-CS5, 
Office  Of  The  Chief  Of  hlilitar/  History',  Washington  D.C.,  July  195 1 ),  p.  15, 
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‘^ast^'^r  F'^rr.A  1941 .  (flcvato,  CA:  Presidic  Press,  1984),  p.  300. 

1 7.  U.S.  War  Department,  Technical  Manual  E30-451 ,  Handbook  On  Germar 
^hlitar;  Forces.  (  Washington  D  C.,  March  1945),  pp.  1  1  -37,  1 1  -49.  'I’he 
armored  infant"'/  squad  consisted  of  1  NCO,  1  vehicle  driver,  and  7 
privates.  The  motorized  infantry  squad  had  1  NCO,  1  vehicle  driver,  and  S 
privates.  The  standard  infantry  squad  (foot)  had  1  NCO  and  9  privates. 

18.  Fugate,  pp.  309-310  ,  Guderian,  p.  1 14.  Although  the  armored  infant"’ 
component  of  the  panzer  division  ’a'ss  doubled  bet'.veen  1940  and  '94’ ,  th‘ 
motility  of  these  units  suffered  from  a  lack  of  armored  vehicles  to  carry 
the  Infantrymen. 

19.  Reinhardt,  p. 75. 

20.  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  English,  "New  Doctrines  For  infantry", 
(Y.eroxed  copy  of  speech  to  be  published  in  1987),  p.  6. 
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22,  English,  p.  9  j  Uhle-Wettler,  pp.  47-48, 

23.  English,?.  7  ;  Uhle-Wettler,pp.  1-123  ;  Gero  Koch,  "German  infant:"/ 
■^he  'i99C'3",  Infantr;  (.julv-Avigust  1987),  pp.  213-218, 
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23.  EC'.vard  Lutt'.vak,  Dan  Horowitz,  The  Israeli  Army,  (fJew  York:  Harpe'' 
and  Row,  19'5),  pp,  363-370.  "Conveyor  Belt"  tactics  as  PevslcpeC  Cy 
General  Tal  tvere  designed  to  allo'w  an  armor  spearhead  to  set  the  speed  o" 
an  attack  'while  s'o'wer  and  more  vuneraPle  arm.cred  or  motorized  infantr/ 
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29,  David  Eshel,  "Modern  Inter-Arms  Concept  Of  Organization:  The  '^'om 
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:;0.  Richard  Ccrnblci'c,  ''Israeli  Nev>/  Tank  The  fierkava”;  Canadian  Defense 
Cuarteriv.  (Autcmn,  ICT'Q),  p.  37;  Richard  A,  Gahriel.  Oneraticn  Peace  !^cr 
Caiilee  The  !sraeli-PLO  War  In  Lebanon.  (New  York:  Hill  and  Wang,  19S4), 
pp, : 97- 1 99,  G'jnther  E.  Rcthenberg,  The  Anatomy  Of  The  Israeli  Army.  (Mev/ 
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32.  Eshel,  pp.  39,58.  The  map  and  avenues  of  attack  v;ere  taken  from 
Gabriel,  pp.  71,  75.  The  zone  immediately  along  the  coast  from  the  Israeli 
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